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o 
INTRODUCTION 


o 

At the invitation of the Ministry of Education, 
Mr. J. Smeaton, Librarian, British Council, New Delhi, 
delivered a series of four lectures on the organisation of school 
libraries during August, 1958 for the teachers and librarians 
of Delhi schools. These lectures were arranged as part of the 
second phase of the pilot project “Reading for Pleasure” being 
conducted in seven local schools for investigating various 
aspects of the reading problem. The series is, however, of 
wider interest, as it provides detailed analysis of the practical 
problems in the development of school libraries and of the 
latter’s central role in stimulating the reading habit amongst 
school children. The Ministry of Education is, therefore, 
publishing the lectures for greater dissemination. 


(i) 


———— d 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


„My. intention in this series of talks is first of all to discuss 
the value and purpose of school libraries, to consider briefly the 
progress whieh has been made in this field in the United King- 
dom, and also to suggest fines along which a satisfactory school 
library service may be built up, and how the individual library 
should be organised and used. 


One of the clearest aid most useful statements on this subject 
is to be found in the British Ministry of Education’s pamphlet 
No. 21, “The School Library: an approach to the problem of 
teaching the use and enjoyment of books, with notes on the 
essentials of a good school library”, which states : 


“Books are, apart from the work and influence of the teacher, 
the chief instrument of education. They are indeed one of the 
teacher's main tools : and once the child has been taught to read 
and brought to love books, they are the main avenues by which 
he can explore for himself the wealth of human experience and 
knowledge. A child brought up in a home where books are 
taken for granted and loved has a very great advantage over a 
child of equal natural capacity from a home intellectually 
impoverished. Children need an environment of attractive 
books from, the beginning; and it is one of the first duties of the 
school to see that this environment is provided. If a child’s 
early experiences with books are pleasurable, a sound foundation 
is laid for their use in his future development. The value of 
beautiful books in the early years of a child’s life cannot be over- 
estimated. It is not enough to possess a number of class text- 
books, however attractively they may be writien and produced. 
When a child enters school (and indeed earlier) he needs a 
store of books on which he may at all times draw, books suitable 
to his age and development, in which hé may follow up and 
enlarge his own interests, and enrich and illumine his growing 
consciousness of the world around him, and as he grows, so will 
the range on which he will draw widen.” 


Here we have the essential argument for school libraries: 
books are the basic material of education, the essential tool of 
both teacher and student; but there is one passage which I must 
emphasize : “once the child has been taught to read and brought 
to love books, they are the main avenues by which he can 
explore. ..... >. Here lies an important truth: the child, 
almost every child, can be taught to read, but he must be 
brought to love books. He can be driven to learn to read—he 
must be led to the love of books. 
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Have you ever considered the cost of school education? It 
is, in many countries, one of the greatest items in the national 
budget; we have grown used to accepting expenditures of millions 
‘on the education of children. Do we know how much of this 
is wasted? It cannot be estimated accurately but I am certain 
that it is very much more than we would be willing to admit. 
Even in educationally advanced countries such as the United 
Kingdom, it has been necessary to spend considerable sums of 
money on the re-education of young men, who, some four years 
after leaving school, have been called up for National Service 
in the forces. These are not sub-normal boys—most of them 
are of average intelligence, but, having been taught the skill of 
reading at school, without acquiring a love of books, they have 
become inefficient readers. Reading is a skill which, if it is not 
practised, will be lost, and must be learnt again. 


In Britain, most of the difficulty in retaining reading skill is 
due to the competition of other interests ; the cinema, television, 
radio, commercialized sport, comic strips, and so on. In less 
urbanized countries, such as India, the causes are somewhat 
different, but the result is the same. Here, one of the main 
factors is economic : a boy will leave school with an Elementary 
or sometimes even a Secondary education, and will have little 
further opportunity to read. The family income is low; books, 
and even newspapers, are too expensive to buy. He has learnt 


to read but not to love books; there is no public libr: service 
available, and the ability to read is lost. 7 ae 


No matter what the reason, when the ability to read is lost, 
further education is almost impossible, and all the money spent 
on schools has, in effect, been wasted. No other method of 
communicating ideas has displaced the printed word: radio, 
television, the cinema are passing sounds and shadows—they are 
heard or seen, and are gone, and generally forgotten. They 
cannot be used without expensive and immobile equipment. The 
book is cheap, it is permanent, and it is portable; we can read 
where, and when, and as often as we wish. The school has the 
child for only a brief number of years, but if he can be brought 
to love books, he can continue his education for the rest of his 
life. Beatrice Warde, in a lecture given before a group of 
librarians in London, and subsequently published in her book 
“The Crystal Goblet”, painted a terrifying picture of the future— 
a world ruled by an intellectual autocracy of scientists and 
scholars, served by a serf population of semi-literates. All 
children are to be taught to read, but only in roman capitals; 
at the age of eleven or so, those who pass the necessary intelli- 
gence tests are segregated in higher schools, where they are taught 
to read small letters also, so that the whole world of knowledge 
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is opened to them, and they are educated to join the ruling caste 
of scientists, economists, and thinkers. The remainder are: 
helots; they can read the captions on the cinema or television 
screen, or in the comic strips; they can be directed by signs in 
capital detters to the air raid shelter or the public lavatory. If 
any of the semi-literates later develops the brains or initiative to: 
pierce the mystery of the Jowercase alphabet, he can either be: 
assimilated to the ruling class, or quietly liquidated. This is 
obviously a satire on certain tendencies of modern education, 
and particularly on the teaching of reading, but it is not an 
absolute impossibility. If we can instil a love of books, and of 
reading for its own sake, it will become an impossibility. 


The main purpose of the school library then, is to serve as 
a means of developing the love of books, to reinforce mere: 
reading ability, and so to enable the child to expand and exploit 
the educational opportunities afforded in the school; but this is. 
not its only purpose, particularly in the Secondary school. 


It must provide also, in addition to general reading, facilities 
for study, for reference and for independent work, either by 
groups or individual students, who may be engaged on projects, 
or the preparation of essays and so on. Not only the formal 
work of the student, but his extra-curricular and out-of-school 
interests must be looked after; the library should cover a wide 
range of recreational materia] including such subjects as hobbies, 
amateur dramatics, scouting and similar social activities. 


Apart from this mass of “improving” material, purely 
recreational reading must be well represented. A very strong 
body of opinion exists which holds that it does not much matter 
what a child reads, so long as he reads regularly, and enjoys it. 
I am very much inclined to believe this. I have never attempted 
to dictate to my eleven-year-old daughter about what she should 
or should not read. She reads Enid Blyton and W. E. Johns; 
fairy stories and school stories, and she loves comic books. But 
she has also read and enjoyed such adult works as “Three Men 
in a Boat”, “The Sword in the Stone”, and all the works of 
Gerald (mot Lawrence) Durrell. She reads her History and 
Geography textbooks for amusement—though she draws the line 
at Mathematics. The point is that she loves reading, reads at 
tremendous speed, and remembers what is interesting and well- 
written, while the poor and trashy is forgotten. Though her 
Arithmetic may be sketchy, her ability to express herself, her 
understanding of the world around her, and her adaptability to 
new surroundings, are much in advance of her years. 


To develop a love for books, the library must be generously 
equipped with the literature of entertainment: not merely the 
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in children’s fiction, but everything that is well- 
rd attractively written and illustrated. So long as the 
standard of language is not debased, the purely literary quality 
need not always be of the very highest. I will have more to 
say en this theme when discussing book selection. 


Another important aspect of the school library is that it 
must provide opportunities for the ‘child to learn how to use 
books effectively. It must contain a collection of recognized 
reference books and authoritative standard works, and organized 
instruction should be given in how to use them. The pupils 
should be taught to use catalogues and indexes, to extract infor- 
mation, and to make notes and summaries. 


- The idea of the school-library is by no means new, and the 
library has been an important part of the higher schools in 
America for many years; most of. its development in Britain has 
been comparatively recent, although the roots of the school 
lib are very deep in history. Most of the older public 
schi have had fine libraries from a very early date, and it was 
in these, and in the old town Grammar schools, that most school 
libraries were to be found until comparatively recently. Some 
of these libraries date back several hundred years. 


The- Cross report on education, .dated 1888, recommended 
the formation of school libraries, with the significant comment : 
“Unless the scholars acquire a taste for reading, their school 
learning will not be followed up in after life”. Again, in 1906, 
the Board of Education published its “Building Regulations for 
Secondary Schools” and stated that a room furnished as a library 
was desirable, and in the 1914 edition it was stated that this 
was “essential”. In 1928 the Board published a special 
“Memorandum” on libraries in State-aided Secondary schools, 
and in a pamphlet on “Secondary School Building”, published 
in 1931, there was'a special section devoted to school libraries. 
This was followed in 1936 by the Carnegie United Kingdöm 
Trust's "Report on Libraries in Secondary Schools”; in the same 
year, the Board of Education instituted the first short course 
for school librarians. 


By this time, most of the better schools had libraries, and in 
1937 two bodies were formed: the School Libraries section of 
the Library Association, and the School Library Association. 
The former of these published, in 1942, a “Draft Report on 
Secondary School Libraries in Post-war Reconstruction”, and 
in 1943 a joint committee of both associations was formed to 
consider the provision of libraries in Elementary schools. It 
was during the life of the joint committee that the Education 
Act of 1944 was passed, which reorganised the whole of the 
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British educational system. In the Building Regulations for 
schools, published as a result of this act, Education authorities 
were required to provide a separate library room in every 
Secondary schools, and to allot space for libraries in “general- 
purpose” rooms in Elementary schools, 


Jñ 1945 also, the joint committee published its report, of 
which a se€ond revised gdition was published in 1950, and 
which remains the most important document yet published in 
Britain on the purpose and method of school library work. The 

_ 1945 report is still of value as a short and convenient summary 
of the general principles» governing the use of the school library 
in education. 


I have already quoted from the report which deals with the 
place of books in education, and I can think of no better con- 
clusion to this introduction than a further quotation, from the 
opening paragraphs of the report, dealing with the general aims 
of education and the part which the school library can play in 
fulfilling them : 


“We will concern ourselves here with two main aspects of 
education—the development of the child as an individual, and as 
a member of a community. On the one hand we seek to make 
possible the growth of a complete and balanced personality with 
spiritual, intellectual and physical powers developed within their 
capacity; on the other hand we seek to lay the foundation of 
social behayiours, at first within the narrower community of the 
classroom, the games field and the school; but also in the wider 
community of village, parish, town or country, to say nothing 
of the world community, in which he will be called to play his 
part. 


“Among important aims of education we may stress: the 
encouragement of activity rather than passive reception; the 
training of criticism and intellectual judgement; the formation of 
valuable tastes and interests, especially those the pursuit of which 
contributes to, rather than takes from, the common stock; and in 
general the building-up of a sense of responsibility. 


“We seek in the library to make children familiar with the 
sight and use of a collection of books, and to help them to grow 
to love and care for them; to provide material for the child’s own 
recreational reading and explorations; to supply additional 
reading material illustrating the subjects taught in class; to give 
opportunities for elementary instruction in the use of books and 
for carrying out group and individual projects; to give scope for 
the exercising of simple responsibilities; and, finally, to prepare 
the way for the use of Jarger libraries, including the public library, 
in adult life.” 

L14MofEducation—2 


BOOK SELECTION FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


first section we discussed at some length the aim and 
pie of the school library, which may be briefly restated as : 
first, to arouse and develop in the child a love of hooks which 
cannot be taught in the classroom; sezond, to provide a collec- 
tion of books to reinforce and to widen knowledge derived 
through the formal curriculum of the school. The material by 
which these aims may be achieved is a library of books, carefully 
selected to suit the requirements of pupif and teacher. 


Before considering the selection of the bookstock, I would 
like first of all to discuss a very important administrative ques- 
tion : who should provide the books? It is generally recognised 
that the school library system, to be fully effective, must be 
closely linked to and cooperate with the public library system, 
and that neither can achieve full effectiveness without the other; 
while the school library trains the school child in the use of books, 
and helps him to develop the reading habit, the public library, 
ensures that the skills and ability acquired at school are not lost. 
by providing continued access to books after leaving school 
throughout the remainder of the individual’s life. 


It has been suggested that, because of this close link between 
the two services, the school library service should be administered 
by the public library service, and that the books should be 
supplied to schools from a large central stock. The public 
library would then be res i i 


and maintenance of the stock, the initial selection being 


Suggestion, which was later em 
‘tion’s proposals for the develo 
war, was that it is the duty of the education authority to provide 
work books to the school, but that the public library should 
furnish recreational and background Teading. Against this, the 
School Library Association brings the following points : 

(1) This idea conve: 


» This ys a false idea of the ose of educa- 
tion, which is a development of the whole penonality: in modern 
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teaching there is less and less distinction in meaning between 
“work” and recreation (there are some of us, however, who 
think that this process has already been carried too far, and that 
a greater distinction ought to be maintained); (2) in the school, 
much project work would be difficult in a library of restricted 
scdpe;’ (3) the absence of recreational reading would deprive the 
school libragy of one of its main attractions. These are valid 
criticisms if only a small*selection of factual books were to be 
provided by the school, and the child was expected to obtain 
all its recreational and background reading material from the 
children’s department of the public library. 


The arguments in favour of a central pool are that a wider 
range of books is available from the much larger stock, and that, 
as I said before, the collection can be provided more efficiently 
and economically if the administrative and routine work can be 
centralized. The first is not necessarily true—for an adequate, 
self-contained school library can be built up in which the useful 
range is quite as wide as in the much larger central pool—for 
such a library is built up to serve the recognized needs of an 
individual school, and every book in it is one which is of use 
in the school, while, the larger collection, feeding many schools 
of varying requirements, will have to carry a considerable amount 
of marginal material. 


More valid objections, however, are that a loan collection 
can never inspire the feeling of personal possession which the 
school’s own library can arouse, which is an important element 
in the growth of a love of, and respect for, books; and also that 
the loan collection can never acquire the personality of the 
school. 


The best solution would appear to be for the school to build 
up its own library, but that this should be supplemented by a 
loan collection, especially of recreational reading, from a central 
pool, which can very well be organised by the public library, and 
fiaanced by the local education authority; in any case, the school 
and public library must cooperate very closely. 


The latest statement on this subject is contained in the 
“Memorandum of evidence to be laid before the Committce 
appointed by the Minister of Education to consider the structure 
of the public library service in England and Wales....”, pub- 
lished by the British Library Association in January, 1958. 


In its written evidence offered to what is now generally known 
as the “Roberts? Committee”, the Library Association makes the 
following points : 


1. Children should have access to an abundance of books 
both in the school and in the public library. 
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2. The two institutions are complementary to each other and 
not in competition. 


3. The school library under the direction of the teacher is 
an essential tool in teaching the children how to read and how 
to use books as well as in direct curricular training. 


4. It is the province of the public library to provide larger 
collections of books in which the child is free to follow his own 


wider interests with such guidance from the librarian as he him- 
self seeks. 


5. It is obvious that it is impossiblt to employ a full-time 
librarian in every Primary and Secondary school, but qualified 
librarians should be engaged to administer and organize the 
collections in schools, and to advise and encourage head teachers 
and others in the use of each school’s collection of books. 


6. There are obvious advantages if the persons in charge of 
school libraries are attached to the public library staff : promo- 
tion within the library system is possible, stock resources are 
more readily available to schools for project work, bibliographical 


material is at hand for book selection, and cooperation with 
children’s libraries is easier. å 


__ 7. Where circumstances make it impossible for the public 
library to be the agency for school library, it is essential that 


qualified librarians should be appointed by the Education 
Department. 


In the actual selection of books for the school library, the 
most important point to be remembered is that the task is 
selection not collection. The school library serves a small and 
well-defined community, and generally Operates on a small and 
well-defined budget; at the same time, its requirements are 
almost unlimited, and the field from which choice may be made 
is wider still. The task, therefore, is to select what is most 
needed, most useful, and most likely to be of permanent value*: 
it is not simply to fill up shelves with an indiscriminate mass cf 
books bought by the yard. Every book must be carefully con- 


sidered and nothing bought which is irrelevant to the purpose 
of the library. 


If a good public library service exists (and no satisfactory 
school library service can exist without one, although the two 
may grow up side by side), then the school library must not 
attempt to provide a full library service. If the public library 
already has a comprehensive ‘collection on stamp-collecting, 
puppetry, or similar extra-curricular interests, it is a waste of 
resources to reproduce a similar collection in every school in 
the area; one or two representative books in each field will 


amA 
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serye to answer the immediate requirement within the school, 
while the subject can be studied intensively and at leisure in the 
public library. 

One factor to consider is that the school library is a special 
cqllection, with an educative purpose, and that it will contain 
many books to supplement and enlarge the subjects in the 
curriculum.e There are many books which are essential in a 
school which cannot be Bought, thirty or so at a time, for class 
work—but which can be adequately represented in the library 
by single copies, or duplicated and reduplicated as desired. The 
library must spend generously on background books fcr the 
curriculum subjects—a class cannot do individual project work 
on History if there are not enough books to go round. 


For extra-curricuiar subjects—recreations, hobbies and 
similar interests—the school should cover a wide field, but not 
go too deeply into each individual interest, unless there is some 
particular reason, such as an active philatelic society or nature 
club. 


A very important section of the library is the reference 
collection. The minimum requirements are a good encyclopedia, 
within the range of the children’s understanding, such as the 
Oxford Junior Encyclopedia; a good dictionary, and a large- 
scale atlas. To these should be added the local directory, an 
annual such as Whitaker’s Almanac, railway and bus time- 
tables, and a gazetteer. 


A -valuable addition to the general stock of the library is a 
“teacher’s section” of more advanced general and reference 
books, although this must always be kept in due proportion to 
the remainder of the library, the purpose of which is to teach 
the child to use books, and to help him to love them. 


For this purpose, the value of purely imaginative, recreational 
reading must not be forgotten. A large and well chosen collec- 
tion of stories—not just the children’s classics, but the moderns 
and the populars, is essential to the success of the library. Do 
not worry over much about literary values; so long as the standard 
of language is not too low, the matter not objectionable, and the 
book not badly produced, no harm can be done. The child has 
as much right to read the amusing and sensational as the adult— 
the moral and dry improving books have more readers than they 
have ever gained. pamaen 

We must pay quite as much attention to the piiysisal&make> 
up of the books we select, as we do to their copfent. SE 


If tl 


to handle and physically easy to read. 
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not attract, it creates an initial reluctance even to handle it, 
which can easily prove an effectual barrier to reading. The 
points to look for in the physical make-up of the book are : 


(1) Bright, attractive covers, which are likely to make the 
child wish to handle, and so to read the book. Dull, diab 
bindings repel. 


(2) Good legible type, of fair size, with adequate leading 
between the lines. The type should be a standard book type— 
without fantastic or unusual letter-forms, which distract the eye 
and interfere with the smooth process of reading. Remember 
that the child often judges the “mental‘age” of a book by the 
size of the type: large type is baby-type; I have known intelli- 
gent children reject excellent books which “insulted” them by 
being printed in a type too large for a ten-year-old. The more 
intelligent the child, the more sensitive it is on this point. 


Paper and ink are important too. Paper should be thick 
and durable—avoid very thin papers for children’s handling, but 
reject also the thick, bulky but light feather-weights, which are 
used to make a thin book look fat, and to sell eight annas 
worth of reading for five rupees. The colour of the paper should 
be creamy or off-white, and the inking should not be too heavy, 
to avoid high contrast and consequent eye-strain, 


Illustrations should be plentiful, 


reproduced. Plates should be guarded 
with paste. 


well-designed and well- 
, and not just tipped in 


It is almost impossible now to insist u 
even sewing on tapes is almost unknown 
expensive books; when, however, 
same work is available, binding 
making your selection. 


pon good bindings— 
except in the most 
more than one edition of the 
is worth considering when 


In establishing new school libraries, we must remember that 
there is a minimum sizé below which a library cannot be efficient, 
or, as it is generally called: a basic stock. This includes the 
essential books of reference mentioned previously, a nucleus 
collection of books covering the subjects and interests to be 
represented, and a selection of fiction. A list of the subjects 
which would normally be represented is : School Librarianship; 
Religion and Mythology; the nation and the community (Politics, 
Elementary Economics, Civics, Commerce, Education), Science 
and | Scientific discovery; Applied Science and inventions; 
Physical Hygiene, simple Physiology and First Aid; Engineering, 
motors, ships and so on; Farming and Gardening; domestic 
Subjects; Art and Music; Language and Literature; Geography, 
History and Travel; lives of famous men and women. This is, 
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of course, the range of a fully developed library, but each group 
is simply a nucleus of the best available books in each subject 
around which a more comprehensive collection can be built if 
the subject is one of interest to the school. Even such a basic 
stock, -however, will include about 800—1,000 titles, and by 
presént prices will cost £400—600 (Rs. 5,000—7,000); this 
is a job which cannot be done “on the cheap”. These figures 
are for a Higher Secondary school, with advanced courses. 
Schools going only to school certificate level would require pro- 
vision on about two-thirds of this scale. 


a 

In the Secondary school, the question of censorship assumes 
some importance : the school deals with minds which have not 
reached maturity, and which should be protected irom harmful 
influences; books which the adult may read without harm may 
be quite unsuitable for the adolescent. There are books which 
are of a very high literary standard, or which make a positive 
contribution to the understanding of social problems, but which 
deal with the physical aspect of sex in a realistic or sordid way. 
Such books may be of value to the most senior student, but 
should not be put into the hands of the younger reader. This 
question may perhaps be answered by forming a closed-access 
section of the library. In any case, censorship is justifiable only 
on moral grounds, and if a decision is to be made, it should 
err on the side of freedom, even in the school library. 


To continue to build-up the library after the basic stock has 
been cöllected, the librarian must study the demands created by 
the teachers, both in the school room and out of it. He must 
cooperate closcly with the teaching staff, and consider their 
recommendations carefully. It will normally be possible for the 
librarian to work out a schedule by which a proportion of the 
book fund is allotted to each subject and so to ensure that it 
is adequately represented in the stock. This break-up must 
be periodically reviewed, and the librarian must always be free 
to spend a proportion of his grant at his own discretion. 


Good staff relations can help the librarian in his selection, 
and so too can good relations with his readers: the children. 
Every librarian is set the task of satisfying the literary taste 
of his readers, but the librarian who works with children has 
the additional task of helping to form that taste. He must 
Satisfy what demand exists, for unless he does so he will not win 
from the children the confidence which alone can enable him 
to guide their developing appreciation. The school librarian is 
also faced with a problem which only rarely confronts the worker 
in a children's public library : he must cater also for the child 
whose reading ability is below the normal standard; he must, 
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therefore, have a thorough understanding of the reading needs 
of all the young people with whom he has to deal. 


This knowledge he derives from three sources: first, from 
daily contact with pupils in and out of class; second, from a 
careful analysis of his issue statistics; and finally, from the 
suggestions and recommendations of the readers. (The last two 
of these will give some indication ofsthe subjects which appeal 
to the children, but only personal contact and observation, care- 
ful questioning and conversation, will reveal what styles of writ- 
ing or presentation have the greatest appeal. 


Of guides to book selection, there is not a very wide range 
of choice available, though many of those which do exist are of 
a very high standard. The bibliographies published in Britain 
by the School Library Association and the Youth Libraries 
section of the Library Association are especially valuable. 


So far, I have discussed only books, but the school library 
must provide also an adequate supply of periodicals and news- 
papers. If one of our objects is to train the child to take his 
place in society, then we must train him to read a newspaper, 
and give him access to periodicals, which are now in some ways 
much more important than books. I can only speak of British 
eset but a list of some of the journals suitable for an English 


rammar school will enable you to envisage a similar list suited 
to Indian conditions. 


„ First, newspapers: at least three national daily . papers, 
including the “Times” and selected to present different political 
viewpoints, and the local daily newspaper. 


Periodicals: here the field is much wider. In a Higher 
Secondary school, I would include at least: for the younger 


pupils,— 
Children’s Newspaper 
Elizabethan 
Hobbies 
Meccano Magazine 
The Scout, and one or two others; 
for the upper forms,— 
Illustrated London News Š 
Spectator 
New Statesman 
Time and Tide 
Blackwoods 
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London Magazine 
Geographical Magazine 
History Today 
_ New Scientist 
Economist 
Timés Literary Supplement 
International Affairs 
Poetry Review 
Theatre World . 
This is not an exhaustive list, but simply a selection of represen- 
tative titles. 


To sum up, I woufd like to repeat what R. G. Ralph says in 
“The library in education” : “In the first place, book selection 
demands the greatest possible pooling of resources. The whole 
school staff must work upon it, and help must also be sought 
from outside—from other schools, from public libraries, from 
publishers and booksellers. This does not mean that the school 
should blindly copy other libraries....since, apart from a 
certain basic stock,.school libraries vary a good deal in accor- 
dance with the size and type of the school, the area in which 
it is situated, and the special features of its curriculum. A 
school library cannot reflect the character of the school if it 
Passively accepts a set collection; it is better for it to make its 
own colleétion which, if not ideal, will at least be characteristic.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES: PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


In planning the school library, we must first of all “decide 
‘whether it should be housed in a special room, or whether the 


library should be split up into small collections dispersed in 
different classrooms. 


The latter pattern is most frequently,to be found in Junior 
Elementary and Primary Schools, and such libraries generally 
consist only of background material with perhaps some re- 
creational reading, either for use in the classroom, or for lending 
for home reading. Although such a system has the obvious ad- 
vantage that the books are on the spot when needed, the 
dispersal of the library stock in small, isolated collections makes 
maintenance and administration difficult. Class libraries can be 
very effective, but only if they are not regarded as a substitute 
for a school library; they should be independently financed and 


organised, hough they must nevertheless form an integral part 
of the school’s ibrary system. o 


(1) Very few subjects now-a-days can be regarded as 
self-contained. History overlaps into Geography, 
Art, and Economics, and the more active the teach- 
ing of subject is, the greater the extension into 
other subjects; this Overlap cannot be provided for 
except in a general school library. 


(2 
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A centralized collection displays the whole range of 
human knowledge and endeavour much more 
efficiently than a number of individual, specialized 
collections. The value of a library increases as the 
square of the number of books which it contains. 
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(3) Any project or essay work at an advanced level which 
involves more than one subject, can be carried out 
much more efficiently in the centralized library. 

(4) Pupils specializing in one subject, but interested in 

. another, cannot easily have access to separate- 
collections, 

(5) From the°administrative point of view, when books- 
are divided into class or subject room libraries, they 
are not likely to be available at all times, or to the 
school as a whole. 

(6) As there is so much overlapping between subjects,. 
separate departmental libraries are expensive, as- 
they require considerable duplication of books, 

(7) Subject libraries are uneconomic in staff time and 
maintenance costs. 


Thus we see that although a case may be made for both class- 
and subject disposal of books in small collections, the case for 
a single comprehensive library far outweighs either. Because of 
this, the Building Regulations for Secondary Schools, issued by 
the Ministry of Education in Great Britain, insist that in all 
Secondary schools, a special room must be set apart for the: 
school library. 

In many important schools, it has been usual to provide a 
science block, and there seems to be no reason why a similar scale 
of provision should not be made for the library in larger schools. 
Ideally, such a library wing would consist of : 

(1) The main library, in which the general collection of 
books is shelved. 

The reading or reference room, in which the quick 

reference books and periodicals are kept, and in 

which a whole class can work at a time on projects, 

“library periods”, and so on, while still leaving. 

sufficient space for others to read the periodicals. 

(3) One or more study rooms, in which individuals or 
small groups can carry out special work without 
interruption. 

(4) The librarian’s workroom, equipped with plenty of 
shelving, cupboards, bench-space and storage, in 
which the routine and administrative work of the- 
library can go on behind the scenes. 


„This is, of course, an ideal, and there are very few schools: 
Which have accommodation upon this scale, but even if the school: 
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«can afford no more than a single room with shelves, a desk, 
tables and chairs, a centralized library is much more efficient 
«than a series of dispersed collections. 


The minimum accommodation required for the school library 
is a room large enough to seat a whole class at one time, at small 
tables rather than desks, and still provide adequate spate for 
shelving the bookstock. If possible the books showld always be 
-shelved against the walls; it has been suggested that a good school 
library should contain about 8-10 books for each pupil, so that 
.a school with 500 pupils should possess a library of about 4,000 
—5,000 volumes. In a school library, the shelves should not be 
more than five feet high, which means that there cannot be more 
‘than five shelves in a tier. 4,000 books will require about 500 
running feet of shelving, which at five shelves to a tier, requires 
100 feet of wall space. As windows should be above shelf level, 
sa room 25 by 30 feet will provide sufficient wall space, even 
making generous provision for doors. Subtracting the shelving, 
tthis gives a floor area of 650 square feet, which is ample for a 
«class of 30-35 children, and for the necessary tables, chairs, desk 
and catalogue stands. These are minimum requirements; the 


‘ideal for a school of this size would be nearly twice as great, about 
1,250 square feet. 


So far as the internal planning of the room is concerned, 
ithe most important consideration is lighting. Every part of the 
room should be lit by natural light, and if the room is more than 


20 feet wide, it will require windows on both sides, above the 
evel of the shelves. k 


Furniture, especially bookstacks, chairs and tables, must be 
«designed for use by children, but tables need not all be of the 
same pattern; a table 5 by 3 feet 6 inches will seat six children. 
“Tables in Secondary schools should be of the normal height of 
30 inches, those in Junior schools from 26 to 28 inches high. 
«Chairs should be simply designed and strongly constructed, with 
rounded backs, but ‘without arms, p 


€ b For 30-inch tables, chairs 
18 inches high will be necessary, those for smaller tables should 
be 14 to 16 inches in height. Catalogue cabinets, riodicals 


racks and other special library furniture can be bought from a 
«special library supplier. 


The two mainstays of library administration are cataloguing 
and classification. I have already said that the school library 
should cooperate as closely as possible with the local public 
library service: if the school-leaver is to be able to pass from 
“the school to the public library without tears, it is equally essential 
sthat the system of classification used in both should be the same. 
-It does not matter if the classification in the school library is less 
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exhaustive than it would be in a public library, but in both the- 
cataloguing must be as detailed as possible, and the form of 
catalogue should be classified rather than dictionary. It is. 
becoming more and more important for our schools to provide: 
scientists and technologists, and the classified catalogue is a much; 
more® efficient tool for the organization of knowledge than 
the dictionary can eves be. 


So far as classification is concerned, it is only necessary to 
say that one of the recognised systems should be selected, it does 
not much matter which, and, in general, school libraries should 
adopt the system followed in the local public library. In India, 
the choice will generally be between Colon and Dewey. What 
must be avoided is the compilation of a home-made classification, 
which will inevitably mean the reclassification of the whole book- 
stock on an accepted scheme later on. Where centralized classi- 
fication and cataloguing services are available, such as the BNB 
in Britain and the Library of Congress scheme in U.S.A., it 
is an obvious advantage to adopt the accepted schemes of classi-. 
fication and cataloguing. 


The librarian must, of course, draw up a code of rules to. 
regulate the use of the library; these must be clear and simple 
and must place the fewest possible obstacles in the way of the 
user of the library, whether teacher or pupil. He must compile 
and maintain a shelf register, accessions record, catalogue, and 
issue Statistics, and decide upon circulation methods and other 
routines, He must arrange for the withdrawal, binding or re- 
placement of worn-out or damaged books, and in short fulfil 
all the normal duties of any other librarian. He has, however, 
One special responsibility—to train pupil assistants who can carry 
Out the day-to-day routines of the library, and who will inciden- 
tally become used to assuming responsibility; and more important 
5 is responsible for organizing the use of the library in the 
School. 


In both Primary and Secondary schools it is essential that 
Special periods should be set aside for work in the library, in 
addition to the periods when pupils are working on projects or 
essays, in which the use of books, catalogues and indexes is de- 
Monstrated. This is particularly important in those schools in 
Which the pupils come from homes with few or no books, and 
In which they consequently have no opportunity to learn how to 
use books, or develop a love for reading. The importance of this Å 
IS even greater in localities in which there is no efficient public 
library service, 
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“The aims of these library periods are : 


1) to encourage the care óf books, by explaining how 
D books are Farde, and how they should be looked 
after; 


(2) to explain the use of the library by means óf a 
planned course of instruction And practical training, 
which should include: & 

(a) the value of an index and table of contents; 


(b) the use of standard works of reference such as 
dictionaries, almanacs and atlases; 


(c) a knowledge of the classification scheme used in 
the library; 


(d) the use of the catalogue; : 


(e) simple exercises in the collection and comparison 
of materials, including illustrations, diagrams and 
simple statistics; 

(f) preparation, in collaboration with the teacher, of 
Short essays, simple lectures by the children, 
debates etc; Å 

(£) project work (social and 
by individuals or classes. 


„All of these activities should be reinforced by organized and 
individual visits to the local public library z 


other local surveys etc.) 


The school library must provide the literature of imagination 
as well as the literature of knowledge, and the child must be 
encouraged to read for the pure love o 


f reading. I say “pure 
love” advisedly, for I do not believe in bribing lden zend. 
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in an American children’s library during the long school 
vacation. During the holiday, a record was kept of the number 
of books borrowed by each child. Just before the school began 
again, the statistics were examined. Each child who had taken 
out tem books or more was given a free trip on a river steamer; 
any Child who had read fifteen books was rated as mate; at 
twenty, he w&s captain and the child who had borrowed 25 books 
in three months or so, was graded as Pilot, and had the honour 
of sounding the whistle. I am perfectly certain that the boy 
who blew the whistle knew far less about books than some boys 
who did not even qualify for the trip in the boat. Children can- 
not be bribed to read—though they can be bribed to borrow 
books. 


If we want children to read, and to keep on reading, we must 
adopt other means. Most children love to show off. Organize 
reading groups—ask your members to keep diaries of what they 
have read—not just titles, but synopses of stories. Even if they 
cheat, at least they will learn to write summaries. Invite them to 
give brief resumes of the books they have read, or to suggest titles 
or subjects which should be added to your library. 


Remember always that private reading for pleasure is really 
more important than set reading to gain class placings or the 
teacher’s praise. ‘The school library must provide all the books 
which the child needs—and the home-lending service is quite as 
important as the supply of books for study. 


To Conclude, may I quote again from the School Library 
Association Report : 

“Tt is the school librarian’s function to see that this individual 
reading is progressive in quality. He must use methods persuasive 
rather than imperative, indirect rather than direct... 


“The library should, therefore, be available for reading and 
for borrowing as much as possible out of school hours. If this is 
Tegarded as a privilege it will be appreciated....We strongly 
advocate that children should be allowed to take library books 
home. There will be damage and some loss, but the cost entailed 
is well worth while, and should be allowed for in estimating the 
annual expenditure.” 


! TEACHING THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 


In the first three sections we have considered the purpose. of 
the school library; Book selection for the school library;"and 
the planning and administration of the school library. 


Now we turn to the actual work done by the library. You 
will remember that we have repeatedly stressed that although 
the child can be taught to read, he must We brought to love books, 
and that unless this love of books, and the resulting habit of 
reading for pleasure, can be awakened, much of the value of the 
whole educational apparatus will be wasted. Beatrice Warde, 
whom I quoted in the first talk, has put forward an interesting 
theory in her essay “The design of books”: “There is this much 
point in recognizing the cinema film as a brand-new and special 
kind of book, that such an admission helps us to see the real book 
readers of today and tomorrow for what they are and always 
have been—a relatively small elite of people drawn from different 
income groups but distinguished by their ability to concentrate 
continuously on one fairly long piece of reading matter. We no 
longer see that elite as one particular class like the clerical class 
of the middle ages; but at least we do see them as a group for 
more clearly than our Victorian ancestors did in the days 
when the new idea of universal compulsory literacy was 
raising a vision of the entire population being corverted 
to the habit of reading printed books. If that wholesale conver- 
sion had been begun in our day—as it might conceivably have 
begun if Marconi and Edison had not stepped in—the first 


printing of a popular new book would now be round about a 
million copies.... 


“I suspect that the proportion of real book readers to the 
population is not very much greater today than it was in the 
fifteenth century. Obviously the proportion of regular book 
readers to all others who have been taught to read has been 
“steadily dwindling from something near 100 per cent to what 
it is now—say 10 per cent—since literacy ceased to be a special 
profession.” 


In other words, when perhaps only 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation was taught to read, almost all of them did read regularly 
throughout their lives; now that almost 100 per cent of the 
population is taught to read, nine out of ten of them do not 
read regularly after leaving school, and the Proportion of serious 
readers to the total population is still very much the same as it 
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i 
was 500 years ago. Since basic literacy became a common pos- 
Session, it has lost its value, and most of the people who possess 
it neglect to'exercise it. Here, obviously, is the context in which 
we must see our school library service : it must produce, in colla- 
boyation with the public library’s children’s service, a significant 
‘increase inthe nuniber of regular readers, 


It has, however, another important task : it must not only 
develop a love of reading, it must actively teach the pupil how 
to use books, so that he may make the most effective use of the 
material provided, both*during his school years and in later life. 
How may these two aims be achieved? 


For both, it is essential, as I said earlier, that an adequate 
Stock of carefully selected books should be provided, and I 
„mentioned that to assist in his book selection, the librarian must 
talk with his readers to find out their likes and dislikes, and to 
“assess their demands. At the same time the good librarian will 
be able, by tactful guidance, to do a great deal towards improving 
the standard of taste. j 


So far as practical instruction in the use of books is con- 
‘cerned, the situation is clear, and definite principles and methods 
can be'indicated. This subject is very well covered by Ernest 
Grimshaw in his book “The Teacher Librarian” and by C. A. 
Scott in his “School Libraries : a short manual”, 

Stott recommends the following general principles: 

“S(1) A regular period or periods should be allocated in 
the time-table for all classes in the school to use the 
* library, whether for library training or for work 
based on it. These periods are not to be used for 
free reading, or for work which could equally well 
be done elsewhere in the school. 
` (2) Within the period a reasonable informal atmosphere 
should be maintained, but there should always be 
sense of purpose. 
(3) Formal instruction should be brief and never ex: 
-haustive, and should always be followed by some 
kind of practical work. 
(4) Each pupil should keep a library noteboo! 


Grimshaw says, on the same subject : 

“The term ‘library period’ is used to denote th 
class is with the librarian or class teacher for trajtti 
of books and library technique. It does not inclu 
when they are there with a teacher for work in 
particular study. Thus a distinction is made 
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periods’ and ‘periods in the library’. Although library periods 
may cover ground which is usually claimed by a school subject, 
the aim of the work will be to exercise the pupils’ book skills, 
e.g., the collection of facts for an essay on Columbus may be set 
to test the child’s ability to make use of several sources of 
information. The fact that he is studying {The age of discovery’ 
elsewhere is a natural correlation betiveen the subjects, whereby 
an interest, already aroused, is fostered and employed by the 
librarian for a special purpose.” 


If we are to teach the use of books, a Carefully planned scheme 
of work must be followed, to which the same thoroughness has 
been devoted as is given to other subjects in the curriculum. It 
must be designed to impart the more urgent library skills, such 
as the care of books and the understanding of alphabetical order, 
at the beginning, and gradually to expand the skills until all the 
fundamentals have been taught. In addition to the basic work 
on arrangement, catalogues, classification and the use of re- 
ference books, it should be designed to cultivate a respect for 
books based on an elementary knowledge of the history of books 
and their physical construction. Training in understanding the 
value and function of the various parts of fhe book such as the 
preface, contents table, index and so on, is necessary to the 
proper appreciation of the book as a tool of learning. 


The scheme must give individual ractice i iring lib; 
skills. Merely to tell children aa booke PE SN Ma 


: arrdnged in a 
certain way on the shelves, that Catalogues give information about 
books, that an index tells you where to look for things, will not 


teach them how to use books. Every child must learn by indivi- 
dual practice. 


The time allotted for each library period must be 
minutes, for some minutes will be Jo 
of each session in the move bet 
longer periods are not desirable, a: 
the necessary concentration for so 
centration by one rapidly spreads to others, 


The tempo of the training must be matche: ility of 
the individual, but the bright must not be allowed ee far 
ahead that the slower ones become confused, The different rates 
can be accommodated to a large extent by giving a greater 
number of practical assignments to the brighter children, to 
occupy their time while more intensive explanation and coach- 
ing are given to the slower thinkers. 


The scheme must be closely linked to the work of the school, 
and also take into account the personal interests of the child, so 
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that through the double approach the child will acquire the 
necessary skills, and the scheme must therefore be built up om 
two parallel courses: one to teach the necessary library techni- 
ques.. the other to link the use of the library to the general work 
of the children. It is not often, however, that the two can be 
completely irtegrated. ə 


The first subject covered by the scheme of instruction will 
be the introduction to the library, which will cover : arrangement 
of the library; location tof fiction, non-fiction, and periodicals; 
library hours and rules, and how to borrow books. Then a brief 
explanation of the author arrangement in the fiction section. 


These points, treated briefly, will form the introductory lesson; 
to the course. The remaining subjects will each occupy several 
lessons, and these will be given in the most convenient order, for 
example, the lessons on cataloguing and on classification must be: 
arranged so that instruction in both subjects progresses simultane- 


ously; one cannot complete the cataloguing sept “the course 
while the pupils are completely ignorant 9 y eessiication«” 


fence 


The following would be the full seg 
outlined by Grimshaw in “The Teacher, 


2) Alphabetical order : explanågon, 
a (3) Alphabetical order: assignment 6 4 


(4) Fiction and non-fiction: meaning of the terms, and’ 
assignments to demonstrate understanding of them: 


a5) 
PU 


> (5) Care of books 
6) Joining the public library: this may either be a visit 
Så to the. (Gal public library, or a talk by the local 
public librarian 
(7) Classification I: elementary introduction to the use 
of classification 
(8) Parts of the book: cover and title page 
(9) Title page assignment; use of information such as. 
authors name, date of publication and so on 
(10) Non-fiction order assignments: locating books om 
the shelves 


Ye 


(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
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The story of books 
How books are made today 


Reference books : lesson I, types of referener book 
Parts of the book: the index o 


Abbreviations lesson 1: .assignment on recognition 
of common abbreviations;such as: i.e., e.g. and so 
on tg 


The author catalogue 
Title entries 


e 


Author and title catalogue assignments 


Public library catalogue assignments: another extra- 
mural lesson, in which the skills learned in the school 
library are applied in different surroundings 


Authors and titles assignment 


Classification II mainly practical work mata 
icat rating the application of the 

ee E au scheme, and the arrangement 

Classification IV of books on the shelves 

Parts of the book: preface and table of contents 

Choosing a book 


Catalogue: the subject index ğ 
Classification V: subject headings 

Classification VI: practical work on the main 
classes _ n 


Parts of the book: the introduction 
The classified catalogue 


Information on catalogue cards 


Practical work in finding*non-fiction books 


(33) Work in the public library 
(34) Reference books I: enbyclopedias 
(35) Practical work with reference books 


(36) Reference books III: 


Year books 
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(37) Abbreviations: ` pragtical work 
(38—40) Revision and recapitulation. 


It is important that in the lessons which deal with the use of 
books, particular attention should be given to three skills : 


° (1) How to find en 


(2) How to seléct the book or type of book which is 
best suited to a particular purpose; and 


(3) How to compare sources of information. 


For the first, the pupil should be shown how to approach a 
topic by stages from the general to the particular, first viewing 
the subject against a general background, and then narrowing 
the field until the specific topic is treated in full detail. 


In the selection of material, the child should be shown that 
there are three factors to consider: first, to decide exactly what 
information is required; then to decide what kind of book will 
best give this information; and, finally, to select a particular 


book or books. 


Practice in the comparison of sources is particularly impor- 
tant, since this assists the child to weigh evidence and form 
an independent judgement, rather than to accept uncritically 
the point of view of a single newspaper, author, or authority. 
For example; we may begin by a simple examination of a nar- 
rative distinguishing between fact and comment, and then go 
on to examine two independent accounts of the same event, such 
as a football match. The pupil should be asked to note what 
is common to both accounts, and what is mentioned by one 
alone; what facts are reasonably certain; what comment there 
is; and whether there is anything to suggest that one account is 
more reliable than the other. A suitable subject for this assign- 
ment would be accounts of a football match between teams from 
different towns, as presented in the local newspapers of the 
towns concerned. From this beginning, the work can be ex- 
tended to show the different colour given to the same events by 
teligious, political and national bias. The examples chosen must 
be simple and straightforward, but much can be done in this 
Way to teach independence -of judgement, and caution in accept- 
Ing statements at their face value. 


Another way in which the school library can help to prepare 


the child to take his place in the adult world, is by teaching 
him to accept responsibility, by participating in the routine work 
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of the library—issuing books, assisting other readers and so on. 
Perhaps the last word may be ‘ken from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation “Building Bulletin”. 

“The library should be the centre of the intellectual life of 
the school, available at all times for reference, for study and for 
private reading. It should be a quiet space, an environment 
which encourages study and reading, furnished and equipped 
for comfortable usc .... it should be very much more than 
a store-room and distributing centre for books.” 
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